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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


AGRICULTURAL*  ADJUSTMENT  ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


RESEARCH  AND  ADJUSTMENT  MARCH 
TOGETHER 


By  Henry  A.  Wallace,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

There  is  supposed  to  be  a  conflict  between  agricultural  science  and 
the  need  to  adjust  agricultural  production.  Agricultural  science  en¬ 
ables  farmers  to  increase  crop  yields  per  acre  and  increase  the  out¬ 
put  of  meat  and  milk  per  unit  of  feed  consumed.  As  the  users  of 
agricultural  improvements  increase  in  number,  output  increases  until 
prices  fall.  How  can  all  this  be  reconciled  with  the  need  to  make 
supply  and  demand  balance? 

This  is  an  old  puzzle,  but  often  solved.  Again  and  again  people 
bring  it  forward  as  if  the  solution  were  unknown.  With  an  air  of 
drawing  attention  to  an  unperceived  anomaly,  a  newspaper  writer 
recently  declared  himself  amazed  that  the  technical  branches  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  should  operate  at  full 
blast  to  perfect  crop  and  livestock  production,  while  the  Adjustment 
Administration  labored  simultaneously  to  cut  down  the  production 
of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  hogs,  tobacco,  and  other  products.  Here,  he 
said,  we  have  futility  on  a  scale  worthy  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 

What  would  happen  were  farmers  to  abandon  science,  or  even  to 
use  it  with  greatly  decreased  efficiency?  They  would  have  to  con¬ 
tinue  plowing,  sowing,  and  reaping.  But  they  would  use  poor  ma¬ 
chinery,  poor  technic,  and  poor  seed.  They  would  allow  pests  and 
diseases  to  ravage  their  crops  and  wrould  harvest  inefficiently  what 
remained.  By  so  doing,  they  would  certainly  reduce  the  output. 
But  they  would  do  so  at  a  cost  ruinous  to  themselves.  They  would 
increase  their  unit  costs  of  production  out  of  all  proportion  to  any 
conceivable  gain  in  prices. 

From  their  beginnings,  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  State  experiment  stations,  and  State  extension  services 
have  promoted  efficiency  on  the  farm.  Efficiency  in  the  old  sense 
of  the  word,  however,  is  not  enough.  As  farmers  well  know,  profits 
cannot  be  got  just  by  improving  plants  and  livestock,  by  fighting 
diseases  and  pests,  or  by  reducing  the  wastes  of  marketing.  Ordi¬ 
nary  technical  efficiency  reduces  only  the  cost  of  production.  Low- 
cost  production  may  mean  loss  to  the  farmer  if  it  is  excessive  produc¬ 
tion.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  necessary  also  to  adjust  the  out¬ 
put  to  a  changed  world  market. 

Low  cost  per  unit  of  production,  when  total  production  has  been 
adjusted  to  effective  demand,  directly  increases  the  farmers’  net  in- 
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come.  There  is  a  definite  limit  to  the  volume  of  farm  goods  which 
can  be  disposed  of  under  existing  domestic  and  export  consumption 
demands,  at  a  price  returning  a  fair  income  to  the  farmer.  When 
this  limit  is  reached,  the  only  sound  economic  way  in  which  the 
farmer  can  increase  his  actual  income  is  by  utilizing  the  efficient 
technic  of  production  which  lowers  his  unit  cost  and  leaves  him  a 
greater  share  of  the  market  price  which  he  gets  for  his  goods. 

Action  taken  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  193& 
enables  farmers  to  plan  their  production.  It  seeks  to  transform 
blind  competition  into  broad-visioned  cooperation  and  to  correct  the 
result  of  previous  mistakes.  Meantime  scientists  continue  their  re¬ 
search  in  various  problems  of  farm  production.  These  two  kinds 
of  departmental  activity  must  march  together. 

Agriculture  needs  not  less  science  in  its  production  but  more  science 
in  its  economic  life.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  full  science,  embracing 
the  distribution  as  well  as  the  production  of  wealth. 

In  the  last  year  our  farmers  have  taken  their  first  steps  toward 
matching  efficiency  in  production  with  efficiency  in  economic  adjust¬ 
ment.  As  they  proceed  along  this  path  they  will  realize  that  the 
more  they  have  of  the  one  type  of  efficiency,  the  easier  they  will 
find  it  to  achieve  the  other.  The  reason  is  plain.  Efficient  produc¬ 
tion  is  more  dependable,  and  therefore  more  easily  controlled  than 
inefficient  production.  By  emphasizing  economic  and  technical  prob¬ 
lems  equally,  and  by  indicating  their  interdependence,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  advances  upon  a  logical  path,  in  which  its  various  activities 
are  wholly  consistent  one  with  another. 

We  might  just  as  well  command  the  sun  to  stand  still  as  to  say 
that  science  should  take  a  holiday.  Science  has  turned  scarcity  into 
plenty.  Merely  because  it  has  served  us  wTell  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  charge  science  with  the  responsibility  for  our  failure  to  appor¬ 
tion  production  to  need  and  to  distribute  the  fruits  of  plenty  equi¬ 
tably.  That  failure  we  must  charge  squarely  to  organized  society 
and  to  government.  We  need  economic  machinery  corresponding 
to  our  scientific  machinery  in  precision,  in  power,  and  in  delicacy 
of  adjustment.  Science  has  done  the  first  job,  and  done  it  mag¬ 
nificently.  It  has  shown  us  how  to  produce.  Now  it  must  show 
us  how  to  distribute  what  we  produce.  It  must  go  forward  and  not 
back.  To  production  science  we  must  add  economic  science,  without 
for  a  moment  ceasing  to  advance  the  former.  Because  we  have  sur¬ 
pluses  of  certain  things  does  not  mean  that  we  have  too  much  wealth 
or  too  much  power  to  produce  wealth.  To  suppose  that  we  have  is 
to  imply  that  man  would  be  better  off  without  means  to  make  nature 
do  his  will. 

To  produce  efficiently  is  to  release  time  and  energy  for  other  uses, 
adding  to  the  enrichment  of  life.  Not  to  produce  as  efficiently  as 
possible  would  be  silly.  Not  to  regulate  the  total  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion,  to  relate  it  to  consumptive  demand,  also  would  be  silly.  No 
factory  is  expected  to  fail,  even  when  producing  at  less  than  capacity, 
to  take  advantage  of  new  efficiencies.  The  same  reasoning  applies 
to  agriculture. 
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